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New Perspectives on Election Fraud in 
the Gilded Age 


PETER H. ARGERSINGER 


The Gilded Age has been popularly linked with political corrup- 
tion ever since it acquired its name, redolent of fraud and artifice, from the title 
of the 1873 novel by Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner. Subsequent 
scholars have generally followed Twain’s lead and, in particular, have described 
the elections of the Gilded Age as being characterized by fraud and corruption. 
The highly competitive political system of the late nineteenth century, as Samuel 
T. McSeveney has written, “led to repeated charges, countercharges, and denials 
of corruption, coercion, bribery, and fraud —allegations that have been echoed 
by subsequent political biographers and historians. Taken at face value, these 
outcries would lead one to believe that the two parties alternated in cheating 
their opponents out of deserved victories.” McSeveney could have easily added 
political scientists to the list of those who repeated the contemporary allegations 
of fraud. Philip E. Converse, in fact, has based a theory to explain the decline 
in voter turnout statistics in the early twentieth century on the elimination of 
massive electoral fraud he assumed to be characteristic of the earlier period. 
Rarely, however, have scholars carefully analyzed or documented the claims of 
widespread election fraud, and even Converse described the accounts of such 
fraud as “everywhere anecdotal.”! 


1 Samuel T. McSeveney, The Politics of Depression: Political Behavior in the Northeast, 1893-1896 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1972), 7; Philip E. Converse, “Change in the American Elec- 
torate,” in Angus Campbell and Philip E. Converse, The Human Meaning of Social Change (New 
York: Russell Sage, 1972), 263-337, quote on 282. 
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Recently, many of the practitioners of the “new political history” have sought 
to minimize the existence of election fraud in the Gilded Age, at least in the non- 
southern states. In contrast to Converse, they have argued that the recorded high 
rates of voter turnout reflected the voters’ genuine attachments to the political 
parties and the values they represented. Emphasizing such concepts as party 
systems and secular realignment and seeking to explain the social basis of mass 
political behavior, these scholars have either ignored altogether the election cor- 
ruption emphasized in traditional accounts or minimized its importance as 
highly colored but isolated incidents of relative insignificance compared to the 
larger processes that capture their attention.? In his study of late nineteenth- 
century politics, for instance, Richard Jensen claims to have examined “every 
known major case of significant election fraud, bribery, and coercion in the Mid- 
west for the period together with a few cases that were never publicly known.” 
His conclusion is that midwestern elections were quiet and honest with little evi- 
‘dence of “massive irregularities.”? Building on Jensen’s work, Walter Dean 
Burnham rejects the possibility of “pervasive vote frauds and overcounts” in the 
rural areas of Pennsylvania and New York as well as in such midwestern states 
as Iowa and Wisconsin.* Paul Kleppner and Stephen C. Baker also discount the 
charges of widespread electoral corruption, pointing out that “the evidentiary 
base underpinning these broad claims is quite thin” and consists mostly of sec- 
ondary accounts.’ 

Howard W. Allen and Kay Warren Allen have undertaken the most extensive 
analysis of “the published literature” on “fraudulent election practices.” Their 
conclusion is resolute: “The evidence to demonstrate the existence of election 
fraud in the [contemporary] literature is not only anecdotal, it is unsystematic, 
impressionistic, and by and large inconclusive. Almost all contemporary allega- 
tions of vote fraud were based primarily upon sweeping, generalized, often 
highly emotional charges substantiated in most cases by only the most fragile 
evidence, if supported at all.”6 The Allens and Kleppner and Baker also signifi- 


2 Converse finds “remarkable” the extent to which “modern scholars working on nineteenth- 
century voting data” have ignored accounts of election fraud. Converse, “Change in the American 
Electorate,” 282. John Reynolds believes that the different attention devoted to vote fraud “stands 
as one salient issue distinguishing the ‘new’ from the ‘old’ political histories.” John Reynolds, “‘The 
Silent Dollar’: Vote Buying in New Jersey,” New Jersey History 98 (Fall-Winter 1980): 191-211, quote 
on 194. 

3 Richard Jensen, The Winning of the Midwest: Social and Political Conflict, 1888-1896 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1971), 35-36. 

4 Walter Dean Burnham, “Theory and Voting Research: Some Reflections on Converse’s ‘Change 
in the American Electorate,’ ” American Political Science Review 68 (September 1974): 1018. 

5 Paul Kleppner and Stephen C. Baker, “The Impact of Voter Registration Requirements on Elec- 
toral Turnout, 1900-16,” paper presented at the 1979 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D.C., 31 August-3 September 1979, 38. A revised version of this 
paper appears in Journal of Political and Military Sociology 8 (Fall 1980): 205-26. Citations in the 
present essay are to the more detailed APSA version. 

6 Howard W. Allen and Kay Warren Allen, “Vote Fraud and Data Validity,” in Jerome M. Clubb, 
William H. Flanigan, and Nancy H. Zingale, eds., Analyzing Electoral History: A Guide to the Study 
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cantly clarify the issue by examining those who made the charges of election 
fraud and asking what Kleppner and Baker term “the relevant questions: Who were 
these people socially? What were their objectives?” Conceding that this evidence is 
also “fragmentary and uneven,” these scholars insist that those who made these alle- 
gations came from the upper levels of society, were reacting against the condi- 
tions of urbanizing, industrializing America, with its vast immigrant population, 
and hoped to weaken political parties and universal suffrage. Such “Mug- 
wumps” thus assumed the existence of what they described, believing that 
corruption inevitably followed from universal suffrage and democracy. Their 
claims were thus more “deductive” from their perception of the political system 
than documented from reality.’ 


THE SETTING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF ELECTION FRAUD 


The new political historians seem to have a motive of their own in attempting 
to discount election fraud. This concern is most evident in the linked title of the 
Allens’ work, “Vote Fraud and Data Validity.” As the Allens write, “if elections 
were universally fraudulent, then the results of those elections are distortions of 
popular attitudes and of dubious validity. If election data are invalid, then the 
study of mass voting behavior is an exercise in futility.” Election fraud, in short, 
would dramatically undermine the value of a number of recent and impressive 
political studies based on analysis of election data. Richard Jensen agrees: if 
fraud and bribery determined elections, “then elaborate analysis of campaigns 
and voting patterns is an exercise in cynicism and futility.”® 

To some extent, this concern is something of a misperception of the problem. 
Persistent electoral fraud poses a more serious obstacle to the traditional polit- 
ical historians whose analysis of election returns is limited to the simple 
dichotomy of victory or defeat. Their attempts to understand popular attitudes 
though such election analyses can carry little weight for the late nineteenth cen- 
tury anyway, for the period was characterized by high levels of partisanship and 
electoral competitiveness, and slight shifts in voting or turnout could turn whole 
elections. Democratic presidential candidate Winfield Hancock carried 
California in 1880 by 22 votes; at the same time Republican James Garfield car- 
ried the entire nation by only 8,000 votes. The quantitative analysis characteristic 
of the more sophisticated recent political studies, on the other hand, is based not 
on a dichotomous approach but on the use of descriptive statistics to analyze 
numerical data in terms of central tendencies, variances, and relationships 


of American Voting Behavior (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1981), 155, 167, 179. Much 
of the work of the Allens and Kleppner and Baker is in explicit reaction to Converse’s claims of 
“gross and endemic fraud.” 

7 Kleppner and Baker, “The Impact of Voter Registration,” 42-44; Allen and Allen, “Vote Fraud,” 
181-83. See also Paul Kleppner, Who Voted? The Dynamics of Electoral Turnout (New York: 
Praeger, 1982), 58-60. 

8 Allen and Allen, “Vote Fraud,” 154; Jensen, Winning of the Midwest, 34. 
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among interval variables. And while “massive fraud” injects distortion into any 
analysis, the reality of election fraud in the Gilded Age was its strategic, not mas- 
sive, nature. Only in those areas where relatively minor changes in the recorded 
popular vote would result in a different electoral outcome was there any incentive 
for fraudulent activity. As Senator George Edmunds remarked in 1889, “divi- 
sions of parties in several of the States have been so close that the purchase of 
a comparatively small number of votes could easily turn the scale . . . and it can 
be assumed to be an undisputed fact that such temptation has been yielded to 
by the active managing agents of both the great political parties.”® Moreover, as 
a politician of a later period liked to note about his supportive father, Joseph 
P. Kennedy, he was willing to buy as many votes as necessary to win, but he was 
damned if he would buy a single extra one. 
Second to the highly competitive nature of the political system in encouraging 
or permitting fraud was the structure of the election process. For most of the 
` period there was no secret ballot. Instead voters used party tickets, printed by 
the different parties, containing the names of only their own candidates, and 
often varying widely in size and color. Distributed at the polls by partisan 
“hawkers” or “ticket peddlers,” these party tickets made the voter’s choice of 
party a public act and rendered voters susceptible to various forms of intimida- 
tion and influence while facilitating vote buying. Most states did not have 
meaningful (or even any) registration laws, making it exceedingly difficult to de- 
termine voter eligibility, and the absence even of local residence requirements in 
such pivotal states as Indiana made possible the election-eve “colonization” of 
voters. Finally, election officials were generally partisan, rather than nonpartisan 
or even bipartisan, and mobs of excited party workers surrounded the polls. 
A third but more diffuse factor which made election fraud possible was the 
existence among many segments of the electorate of a political culture that ap- 
parently accepted or tolerated electoral corruption. Such a political culture, with 
what it implies about citizens’ expectations for politics and government, also ob- 
viously calls into question the interpretation of the Gilded Age electoral universe 
prevalent among the new political historians. Their view holds that voting was 
an act that expressed deeply felt cultural and religious values that were repre- 
sented and implemented by the major parties, and that the party system satisfied 
the electorate. But widespread election fraud suggests that many voters did not 
regard their parties as essential vehicles of cultural expression nor their votes as 
especially important in either a symbolic or instrumental sense. Such a conflict 
may help explain the determination of these historians to minimize the existence 
of electoral corruption, though few have explicitly discussed it. Paul Kleppner, 
however, forcefully argues against the notion of pervasive election fraud pre- 
cisely on the grounds that it would have been incompatible with the political cul- 
ture described by the ethnocultural historians.!° The subject of election fraud 


° George F. Edmunds, “Corrupt Political Methods,” Forum 7 (June 1889): 350-51. 
10 Kleppner and Baker, “The Impact of Voter Registration,” 45; also see Jensen, Winning of the 
Midwest, 36. 
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thus not only represents a challenge to the methodology of the new political his- 
tory in terms of raising the problem of data validity, but also raises questions 
of deeper significance concerning the portrayal of political culture and the party 
system. 

It is within this setting of electoral competitiveness, partisan or weak institu- 
tional arrangements, and an “indulgent” political culture that the issue of elec- 
tion fraud should be carefully evaluated. And to determine the nature and 
meaning of election fraud the scholar should consider not only the familiar 
sources already examined by recent scholars but alternative sources of informa- 
tion heretofore little utilized. The effort that follows is more suggestive than ex- 
haustive. 


DEFINING THE PROBLEM 


First, of course, there is the problem of defining fraud. Scholars have often been 
careless in their use of the word “fraud,” sometimes applying it in a nonspecific 
fashion, as did such disappointed partisans in the Gilded Age who simply at- 
tributed their defeat to “flagrant crimes. against the ballot box.”!! Such scholars 
as Converse have assumed, on the other hand, that election fraud always had the 
effect of increasing the vote polled and thereby inflating apparent turnout rates. 
Howard Allen and Kay Warren Allen have sensibly considered the problem by 
attempting to differentiate between types of fraud and evaluating each. They em- 
phasize the serious importance of fraud that violated the voters’ “rational will,” 
such as “falsification of the vote count by election officials,” voter intimidation, 
and “repeating” or the casting of multiple ballots by one voter. Presumably this 
category would also include registration fraud, ballot-box stuffing, violence at 
the polls, impersonation, altering ballots to invalidate them or change their 
meaning, and altering returns. The Allens’ other major category for vote fraud 
includes those techniques that ostensibly did not violate the voter’s “rational 
will” and, therefore, should not be regarded as seriously. In this classification 
they place “heavy-handed political campaigning,” such as employers warning 
their workers of possible unemployment in the event of a particular election out- 
come, and bribery, which they describe as a voter’s “willing” acceptance of some- 
thing in exchange for his ballot. !2 

It was, however, precisely the latter type of “corruption” that was most fre- 
quently alleged in the late nineteenth century, and so to define it away reduces 
the incidence of “vote fraud” while doing nothing to disprove the existence of 
an illegal activity viewed as troubling at the time. There is increasing evidence, 
moreover, that bribery and vote-buying were widely prevalent in Gilded Age elec- 
tions. Genevieve Gist, for instance, has discovered massive vote-buying in rural 
Ohio, with up to 90 percent of the voters in Adams County selling their votes 
in the 1890s. As late as 1910, nearly 1,700 voters in that county, more than a 


11 Quoted in Jensen, Winning of the Midwest, 34. 
12 Allen and Allen, “Vote Fraud,” 156-57. 
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fourth of its electorate, were convicted of vote-selling.!3 More recently, John 
Reynolds has estimated that in New Jersey in the Gilded Age and the Progressive 
Era “perhaps as much as one third of the electorate commonly accepted money 
for their votes.” Such vote-buying was so widespread as to be virtually “socially 
acceptable” among some groups and openly observed. A Newark newspaper 
noted in 1907 that “the reproach of the purchased ballot is usually aimed at the 
cities and the lodging houses therein, but the evil exists to a much greater extent 
in many rural sections, where even well-to-do farmers expect to be paid well for 
the loss of time in going to the polls for themselves and their laborers.” Thus, 
“what was most often being ‘purchased,’” notes Reynolds, “was not the voter’s 
support for a given party or candidate, only his registering that choice on elec- 
tion day.” In that sense, vote-buying would clearly correspond to the Allens’ cate- 
gory of not violating the voter’s rational will. But it was not simply patrician 
Mugwumps who denounced this practice. Governor David B. Hill told the New 
York legislature that such money spent to get out the vote was distributed under 
a “transparent excuse for bribery and corruption,” for its “real design or effect 
is to influence the man whose teams or services are nominally employed.” But 
Reynolds insists that vote-buying in this period “flourished not because voters 
or politicians were more corrupt, but because it was well suited to the party 
system” and to the highly competitive electoral system. Reynolds believes vote- 
buying did promote high turnout levels but, unlike Converse, believes it per- 
formed “a genuine public service.”!4 

The more serious and disruptive forms of election fraud, however, remain to 
be studied carefully. As Reynolds observes, the widespread acceptance of vote- 
buying means “more is known about bribery at the polls than [is known about] 
the clandestine acts of a few election officials.” Other scholars agree as to the 
difficulty of the task. “Successful dirty politics, by definition,” concludes 
Jensen, “is never discovered.” Burnham believes it a “virtual impossibility” to 
specify vote fraud. And the Allens note, “The very nature of the subject matter, 
of course, like other illegal, immoral, or irregular activities, makes it unlikely 
that conclusive documentary evidence of fraud will be found. Few individuals 
were likely to have recorded for posterity their involvement in such acts.”!5 

Part of the difficulty, however, lies in the limited nature of the historical evi- 


13 Genevieve Gist, “Progressive Reform in a Rural Community: The Adams County Vote-Fraud 
Case,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review 48 (June 1961): 60-78. 

14 Reynolds, “Vote Buying in New Jersey,” 194, 196, 201, 204, 209; Harold F. Gosnell, Boss Platt 
and his New York Machine (New York: Russell and Russell, 1924), 146. These instances of rural 
fraud suggest the necessary modification of the still popular view equating election fraud with urban 
areas. Certainly other observers agreed with the Newark editor. The Cincinnati Times-Star, a Repub- 
lican newspaper, claimed that Ohio’s small towns and rural areas held fraudulent elections and that 
rural politicians could give “pointers” to city bosses on election fraud. The mugwumpish Nation 
agreed that the same was true for “the country districts” of New York and New England. Nation, 
5 May 1892, 333. 

15 Reynolds, “Vote Buying in New Jersey,” 194; Jensen, Winning of the Midwest, 35; Burnham, 
“Theory and Voting Research,” 1017; Allen and Allen, “Vote Fraud,” 155-56. 
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dence so far examined. As Kleppner and Baker remark, analyses of nineteenth- 
century electoral corruption have been invariably based on such contemporary 
journals as Century, Forum, The Nation, and North American Review. “What 
we know, or think we know, of the operation of the electoral process in the nine- 
teenth century derives largely from this corpus of contemporary materials.”'® 
And, together with Howard Allen and Kay Warren Allen, they have clearly 
demonstrated the undocumented and biased character of such literature. It 
should be noted, however, that that was the nature of the type of literature they 
were examining—undocumented essays in generalist journals directed to the 
literate and respectable public.'7 It need not follow that the substance was inac- 
curate because the style was suspect and the motive self-seeking. 


New EVIDENCE OF FRAUD 


There is, in fact, a wide array of other types of contemporary literature alleging 
the existence of election fraud, the authors of which differ in almost every im- 
aginable way from the elitists Mugwumps exposed by the Allens and Kleppner. 
These sources include books, correspondence, and newspapers written by 
members of groups prominent among the democratic elements of the electorate. 
Spokesmen of the frequent third parties of the time continually complained of 
various kinds of election fraud. In an autobiography, a Pennsylvania Green- 
backer of the 1870s described the counting out of his party by local election 
judges who simply credited Democratic candidates with enough votes to carry 
the district.'® In his autobiography, a Detroit Socialist recalled false counts and 
ballot box stuffing against his party and an investigation that revealed ballot box 
tampering in an unsuccessful effort to cheat an elected Socialist out of his seat. 1° 
Agrarian parties of the western states similarly attacked election officials for 
illegal behavior. In private correspondence, one member of the Minnesota 
Farmers’ Alliance lamented, “The rotten Democratic returning board of Mor- 
rison County have counted me out” by one vote, returned after all judges went 
to bed except one who was himself a candidate. The Democratic officials, the 
Allianceman concluded, were a “gang of unscrupulous ballot box manipu- 
lators.” Other members of agrarian third parties complained privately of 
“repeaters” and of “the colonizing of voters” used against their candidates.?° In 
more public actions, Kansas Populists in 1893 contested eighteen legislative elec- 
tions awarded to Republican candidates by the Republican-controlled State 


16 Kleppner and Baker, “The Impact of Voter Registration,” 39. 

17 See, for example, William M. Armstrong, “Godkin’s Nation as a Source of Gilded Age History: 
How Valuable?” South Atlantic Quarterly 72 (Autumn 1973): 476-93. 

18 The Path I Trod: The Autobiography of Terence V. Powderly (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940), 68-71. 

19 Richard Oestreicher, “Socialism and the Knights of Labor in Detroit, 1877-1886,” Labor His- 
tory 22 (Winter 1981):11-12. 

20 R. C. Dunn to Ignatius Donnelly, 27 November 1890; C. P. Carpenter to Donnelly, 28 October 
1890, Ignatius Donnelly Papers, Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Board of Canvassers. One Republican candidate had been awarded the election 
certificate because of the transposition of voting totals with his Populist oppo- 
nent, a maneuver of the Republican county clerk that the State Board ac- 
knowledged but refused to correct. Other Republicans declared elected included 
ineligible postmasters and nonresidents, and the Populists challenged still others 
on the basis of illegal votes, bribery, and miscount of ballots. Third party 
newspapers regularly reported instances of election fraud. In 1878, for instance, 
an Indianapolis Greenback paper charged Republicans with practicing 
repeating, bribery, and fraudulent vote counting as flagrantly in Indiana as 
Democrats did in the South. An Iowa Populist newspaper in the 1890s had an 
all-inclusive indictment of its Republican opponents, accusing them of “fraud, 
intimidation, coercion, bribery, false promises, illegal voting, and ballot box 
stuffing.”?! 

Labor organizations and representatives were even more vociferous and fre- 
quent in their complaints of various kinds of election fraud. Not surprisingly, 
much of the chorus was directed against intimidation of workers by their em- 
ployers. The worker’s political desires, the Journal of United Labor declared, 
were “smothered by the decree of his employer, who dictates what ticket he must 
vote.” Knights of Labor leader Terence Powderly attacked, on the other hand, 
“the system by which votes are counted” as “so flagrantly corrupt that it is the 
easiest thing in the world to purchase venal election officials.” Labor candidates 
Benjamin Butler in 1884 and Henry George in 1886 both complained that ballots 
cast for them in New York City were counted for their Democratic opponents.?? 
One labor editor viewed the voting system in as sweeping terms as any Mug- 
wump: “Between the bribery of the voters, the intimidation by employers, and 
the use of fraudulent ballots by corrupt politicians, to say nothing of the oppor- 
tunities under present methods for a stuffing of the ballot by dishonest in- 
spectors, . . . the will of the people is oftener outraged than respected.”23 

But if agrarian and labor representatives agreed with the Mugwumps as to the 
existence of labor fraud, their motives and concerns were different. Conceding 
that immigrants were often the bribed voters, one Knights of Labor editor in- 
sisted, “Yet it is not they who should be damned; but the system which makes 
such a state of affairs possible and the men who uphold it.” In attacking that 
electoral system, laborites, Single Taxers, Populists, Greenbackers, Nationalists, 
and Socialists demanded reforms to liberate the voter and promote democracy, 
including the abolition of poll taxes, the adoption of women’s suffrage, and the 


21 Peter H. Argersinger, Populism and Politics: William Alfred Peffer and the People’s Party (Lex- 
ington: University Press of Kentucky, 1974), 153; Indianapolis Daily Sun, 9, 10, 18 October 1878; 
Des Moines Farmers Tribune, 11 November 1896. 

22 Journal of United Labor (Philadelphia), 8 August 1889, 10 September 1886; Butler’s Book. Au- 
tobiography and Personal Reminiscences of Major-General Benjamin F. Butler (Boston: Thayer, 
1892), 983-84; Charles A. Barker, Henry George (New York: Oxford University Press, 1955), 474, 
479, 481. 

23 Journal of United Labor, 14 February 1889. 
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establishment of direct elections. Mugwumps, on the other hand, proposed not 
to expand but to restrict democracy, championing suffrage limitations by educa- 
tion, property, and nativity and the appointment, rather than the election, of 
public officials. While all critics sought to curtail election fraud by advocating 
the Australian ballot system, with its provisions for a secret ballot instead of 
party tickets and for public rather than partisan control of the election process, 
Mugwumps viewed the reform as a way to weaken the political parties that func- 
tioned to mobilize the mass electorate. Populists, Greenbackers, laborites, and 
related groups saw the reform as a vehicle to end intimidation of voters and in- 
crease popular influence in the political system.?4 

Finally, despite the common belief in the primacy of the Mugwump element 
in the spread of the Australian ballot reform, caused at least in part again by 
scholars relying on a restricted body of historical evidence, Greenbackers, 
laborites, and Single Taxers were often more influential in pressing for reform 
of the ballot system, however perverted those “reforms” sometimes became in 
practice. The first Australian ballot bill introduced in a state legislature, for in- 
stance, was written by George Walthew, a Greenbacker in the 1885 Michigan 
legislature, and two years later Judson Grenell, a socialist Knight of Labor legis- 
lator, revised the bill and secured its passage in the Michigan assembly. But even 
they had predecessors, such as Ohio Greenback legislator John Seitz. Seitz’s 
campaign to enact a bill “to preserve the purity of elections” succeeded in 1879 
when he was able to take advantage of the public outrage produced by startling 
revelations of fraud in Ohio’s congressional elections.?° 

Thus, there were many observers besides the elitist and antidemocratic ele- 
ments who complained of election fraud and mobilized to restrict it, and the 
literature of these other groups is readily available and should no longer be 
overlooked. 

There are, moreover, other sources besides the secondary accounts cited by the 
Allens that provide ample documentation of the common existence of various 
kinds of election fraud. It is not necessary to rely on reformers’ allegations, for 
legal records, official investigations, and politicians’ own statements (public and 
private) all lend support. Whether such frauds were systemic or destructive of 
the validity of election statistics is perhaps difficult to determine, but their exis- 
tence is certain. Their putative unimportance follows only if those reported rep- 
resent most of those that occurred, a possibility already discounted above. 

Howard W. Allen and Kay Warren Allen note that “rarely have politicians ad- 
mitted to having committed vote fraud.”?6 But given its illegal nature, it is in- 
stead surprising how many such confessions are readily available. Some examples 
appear in political correspondence that went astray and received great contem- 
porary publicity. Perhaps the most notorious of these was the letter written by 


24 Ib => Henry George, “Money in Elections,” North American Review 136 (1883): 201-211. 

25 L. E. Fredman, The Australian Ballot (East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1968), 
35; Allen Myers, Bosses and Boodle in Ohio Politics (Cincinnati: Lyceum, 1895), 142-43. 

26 Allen and Allen, “Vote Fraud,” 192n. 
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the Republican campaign official in 1888 instructing Indiana party workers to 
“Divide the floaters into blocks of five and put a trusted man with the necessary 
funds in charge of these five and make him responsible that none get away and 
that all vote our ticket.” The New York Times accurately called this letter “a di- 
rect incitement to criminal acts. It is an election day handbook for the official 
vote buyers and bribery corps of the Republicans in Indiana.”?’ Other confes- 
sions are contained in correspondence that retained its private character at the 
time, only to be exposed by subsequent scholars. Thus, 1880 Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman William H. Barnum, anticipating Republican fraudulent ac- 
tivity, instructed his party workers “to organize some plan to keep even with 
them.”28 The private correspondence of Horace Congar, a member of New 
Jersey’s Republican executive committee, reveals that party officials regarded 
vote buying as a standard feature of their campaign effort because of what one 
called “a large purchasable element among the voters.” The party leaders were 
concerned about the prompt distribution of money to purchase such votes be- 
cause “our workers will not make the necessary promises and arrangements un- 
less the funds are in hand to meet them.”?9 Republican Governor Francis Warren 
of Wyoming Territory enlisted employer intimidation from railroads and other 
large employers, writing one hotel operator, “I hope you will see your way clear 
to persuade all the voters at the Pacific Hotels in Wyoming to agree with us.”?° 
The cryptic phrasing required in such letters was also evident in the correspon- 
dence of James Garfield and W. W. Dudley to encourage John D. Rockefeller 
to cooperate with a Standard Oil supervisor who “would like to bring all his men 
into line” for the Republicans. Garfield was warned that it was “risky writing” 
of such plans for corporate intimidation of employees.?! 

Another type of political confession involves reminiscences or later testimony 
by party leaders. San Francisco boss Chris Buckley, for example, admitted that 
the number of votes reported from his precincts was limited “only by the mod- 
esty of the election officials.” The notorious William M. Tweed himself admitted 
upon interrogation substantially the same for New York: “The ballots made no 
result; the counters made the result.”32 Such actions were sometimes so flagrant 
as to outrage even members of the offending party, and their anguished dis- 
closures of that corrupt conduct constitute evidence of election fraud more per- 
suasive than the accusations of opponents. In New Jersey in the 1890s, for in- 


27 New York Times, 2 November 1888. 

28 William H. Barnum to William H. English, 10 and 17 August 1880, William H. English Papers, 
Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 

29 Reynolds, “Vote Buying in New Jersey,” 197-98. 

30 Lewis L. Gould, Wyoming: A Political History, 1868-1896 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1968), 102, 117-18. 

31 Herbert J. Clancy, The Presidential Election of 1880 (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1958), 
194n; Robert D. Marcus, Grand Old Party: Political Structure in the Gilded Age (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1971), 55. 

32 Alexander Callow, Jr., “San Francisco’s Blind Boss,” Pacific Historical Review 25 (August 
1956): 265; M. R. Werner, Tammany Hall (Garden City, NY.: Doubleday, 1928), 130, 134. 
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stance, a number of Democratic politicians formed an association to protest 
their own party’s use of “all sorts of trickery, bribery, deception, fraud, ballot 
box stuffing, false registering, perjured Election Officers, etc.”33 

At times, personal animosities led to confessions of election fraud. For in- 
stance, one small-time Baltimore politico implicated himself in bribery, 
repeating, intimidation, and colonization when he exposed an operation because 
someone else was getting the credit for his own success in arranging vote fraud. 
John Dugan confessed that he had taken nine hoodlums from the Baltimore jail 
to the nearby village of Clarksville, where he lined them up, “and we filed past 
the poll. Each dropped in his ballot. Then we kept going around in a circle, each 
of us putting a ballot in every time round, until we had polled several hundred 
votes. We voted until we had voted all the names on the register, and we could 
not do more than that, could we?”34 

Although the postelection grumbles of the losers can be discounted, there were 

- other ways in which political leaders revealed the existence and dimensions of 

election fraud. Partisan newspapers all conceded the prevalence of vote buying. 
As the Watertown (NY.) Times noted in 1888, “Both parties were into it by 
mutual consent, and feeling secure from this cause there has been no secrecy in 
it. Men openly boast of buying and voters boast of the price they were able to 
get.” An Indiana Democratic newspaper exulted that in the struggle to buy the 
“floating vote,” “although the Republicans had lots of ‘boodle,’ the Democrats 
got a good share of them.”35 The equanimity with which some forms of political 
corruption were accepted was weakened only by their cost to party treasuries. 
In some instances, political leaders even agreed across party lines to standardize 
bribery practices and prices. Actions ostensibly taken to end vote bribery were 
frequently more protective than destructive, indicating again the practical accep- 
tance of such tactics despite the often outraged rhetoric. After massive election 
bribery was exposed in New Jersey in 1883, for example, the legislature passed 
a new antibribery law, the actual purpose of which was to void the indictments 
for bribery then pending under earlier laws. Similarly in Maryland in 1887, a 
scoré of Baltimore election judges awaiting trial for election fraud escaped pros- 
ecution when the legislature repealed the law under which they had been indicted 
and then reenacted it without providing for pending prosecutions.3© 


LEGAL SOURCES 


Despite these subterfuges, legal records do constitute another source of infor- 
mation concerning election fraud. The Allens argue that if election fraud were 


33 Thomas Weldon to W. H. H. Miller, 1 May 1891, Justice Department: Letters Received, Box 
258, Record Group 60, National Archives, Washington, D.C. 

34 New York Times, 17 May 1880. 

35 Watertown (N-Y.) Times, quoted in ibid., 19 November 1888; Marcus, Grand Old Party, 145. 

36 Richard P. McCormick, The History of Voting in New Jersey: A Study of the Development of 
Election Machinery, 1664-1911 (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1953), 150-51, 167; 
Charles J. Bonaparte, “Political Corruption in Maryland,” Forum 13 (March 1892): 16. 
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extensive, court cases should have been cited in the literature.*”7 But the absence 
of such citations reflects more the nature of the popular literature surveyed than 
the absence of election fraud. There are, however, peculiarities about the judicial 
decisions recorded in the Reporter series that serve to limit the indications of 
such crimes. The cases recorded include only those appealed to a higher court 
on a point of law rather than the more typical routine violations and convictions. 
Nevertheless, even this publishing practice provides suggestive hints of election 
tactics across a wide spectrum, as even a cursory examination of decisions re- 
veals: Maine politicians admitted bribing voters but argued that it was not 
illegal; an Indiana politician admitted bribing voters and the illegality of that act 
but argued that the prohibitory law was unconstitutional; a St. Louis politician 
admitted registry fraud but argued that there was no proof that the names he 
copied into the registry were of real people and, therefore, no crime had been 
committed; New York politicians also admitted falsifying registration lists but 
. argued that a technicality in the law’s language exempted them from prosecution 
in a particular jurisdiction; a Vermonter charged with repeating argued that his 
first vote was illegal and should not have been accepted, making his second vote 
acceptable; Pennsylvania election officials convicted for conspiracy to defraud 
by making false returns argued that the state had to prove they entered into such 
conspiracy before becoming election officers rather than merely as they falsified 
the returns; an Ohio politician convicted of adding fraudulent ballots to the 
ballot box during the count argued that the law prohibited only election offi- 
cials, not bystanders, from such behavior.?? Even without resulting in convic- 
tions of specific culprits, other cases provided incontrovertible evidence of im- 
personation, ballot box tampering, ballot falsification, and other acts of election 
fraud as courts spelled out procedural rules for conducting elections.?® For the 
still larger bulk of legal evidence of election fraud, scholars will simply have to 
examine the local contemporary newspapers and unpublished court records. 
Only that painstaking work will reveal the common arrests and convictions for 
ballot box stuffing, repeating, miscounting, and false registration.4° 

Other aspects of the availability of legal evidence are also relevant to under- 
standing and examining election fraud. State courts consistently ruled that 


37 Allen and Allen, “Vote Fraud,” 176. 

38 State v. Jackson, 73 Me. 91, 40 Am. Rep. 342 (1881); State v. Schoonover, 135 Ind. 526, 35 N.E. 
Rep. 119 (1893); United States v. O’Connor, 31 Fed. Rep. 449 (1887); New York Times, 21 November 
1888; State v. Perkins, 42 Vt. 399 (1869); Commonwealth v. Shaub, 5 Lanc. Law Rev. 121; United 
States v. Fisher, (C.C.) 8 Fed. 414 (1881). 

39 For examples, see respectively United States v. Chamberlain, (D.C.) 32 Fed. 777 (1887); United 
States v. Hayden, Fed. Cas. No. 15,333; Conway v. Carpenter, (Pa. 1881), 11 Wkly. Notes Cas. 169; 
Russell v. State, 11 Kan. 308 (1873). An example of the incompletely developed institutional structure 
facilitating election fraud occurred in Rhode Island when it was determined that impersonation was 
not illegal if the voter did not also vote under his own name, which would have rendered him guilty 
of the crime of repeating. State v. McClarnon, 15 R.I. 462, 8 Atl. Rep. 688 (1887). 

40 For instance, see Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, 8 October 1884, for a description of the Cin- 
cinnati election which resulted in the conviction of twenty-three men for violating election laws with 
sentences of up to thirteen months in prison. 
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ballots could not be released for use as evidence in investigations and trials of 
election officials charged with criminal behavior such as ballot-box stuffing. The 
California supreme court, for instance, conceded in 1892 that such ballots con- 
stituted “the best means of proving” frauds by election officers but noted that 
state legislatures invariably passed laws prohibiting their use for “the enforce- 
ment of the . . . penalties for frauds of election officers.” In 1895 the Missouri 
supreme court ruled similarly, with a statement suggestive of the political culture 
in which such frauds were practiced: “The tyranny of giant corporations and 
concentrated wealth on the one hand, and the combinations of laborers and 
workingmen on the other, to say nothing of the influence of parties, make it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for any save a bold and courageous man to vote an open 
ticket, and the courts should be exceedingly careful, therefore, in discrediting the 
secret ballot” by permitting its use as trial evidence.*! Thus many potential court 
cases never materialized because the “best” evidence was excluded from con- 
sideration. 

Finally, the relative lack of legal citations for widespread election fraud might 
also reflect the failure of partisan grand juries to indict or juries to convict obvi- 
ously guilty officials. Such failures, in turn, indicate the tolerant attitudes that 
large segments of the political community held toward electoral corruption. In 
1880, in Philadelphia, for instance, nearly three dozen Republican election 
officers were arrested for election frauds that one newspaper described as “pro- 
tean in shape, from the destruction and changing of ballots to the altering of 
returns after the votes had been counted.” But the grand jury refused to indict 
the officials, and the district attorney had to postpone action on political 
offenses until a new grand jury convened. “Clearly the remedies against frauds 
at the ballot box were in the hands of a political Grand Jury,” one newspaper 
concluded. Protected by such political influence, partisan election officers “had 
become comparatively indifferent regarding the concealment of their methods 
and practices.”42 In Indianapolis in 1886 a grand jury failed to indict anyone for 
election frauds despite overwhelming evidence. The presiding judge was 
astonished and sharply censured the jury for its apparent partisan motivation. 
In another midwestern city, an all-Democratic jury refused to return indictments 
against Democratic election officals despite voluminous evidence of repeaters, 
colonized voters, and other fraudulent acts. Local Greenbackers charged that the 
grand jury was “run as a partisan machine” and “manipulated by politicians to 
defeat justice and shield criminals because they are Democrats.” Indeed, they 
concluded, “the machinery of justice in this county is so securely held by the 
Democratic party that fraudulent voting cannot now be punished.”43 Such par- 
tisan behavior by juries should not be surprising given the recognized partisan 


4! Ex parte Brown, 97 Cal. 83, 31 Pac. Rep. 840 (1892); Ex Parte Arnold, 128 Mo. 256, 30 SW. 
Rep. 768 (1895). 

42 New York Times, 15 April 1880. 

43 Indianapolis Sun, 9 July 1878; Princeton (Ind.) Clarion, 9 December 1886. 
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nature of other governmental bodies at the time, including election officials as 
well as police, legislatures, and civil bureaucracies. 

Official investigations by state and federal governments constitute another 
source of evidence for election fraud. In 1885, for instance, Secretary of the Navy 
William C. Whitney summarized an investigation of electoral intimidation in the 
government’s own navy yard: “the vote of the yard was practically coerced and 
controlled by the foremen . . . . The men were obliged to take their ballots in 
a folded form from a table presided over by one or more of the foremen, hold 
the ballot in sight while walking to the polls, 100 feet distant, between men sta- 
tioned for the purpose of preventing any change of ballots on their part, and 
the ballot deposited without the voter having had the opportunity to see or know 
its contents or to exercise any choice for whom he should cast his ballot.”44 

Though congressional investigations were often partisan themselves and must 
be used judiciously, they often provide indisputable proof of election fraud, as 
when the minority report concedes such behavior or when witnesses confessed 
to their own illegal activities. To a congressional committee investigating intimi- 
dation and fraud in Massachusetts, for instance, a Republican party official ad- 
mitted urging employers to pressure their workers to vote for the GOP, while the 
Republican state chairman admitted bribing voters in Boston. In an investigation 
of widespread violations of election law by Republican election officials in Cin- 
cinnati in 1884, one Democratic election supervisor casually testified that 
Democrats regularly and severely beat with wagon spokes any blacks who at- 
tempted to vote and drove them away from the polls.*5 

Evidence taken before congressional committees hearing contested election 
cases sometimes demonstrated intimidation, bribery, colonization, and other 
fraudulent practices. Certainly the relatively small proportion of congressional 
elections contested on such grounds does not accurately reflect the incidence of 
such practices. As Speaker of the House Thomas B. Reed conceded, never was 
Congress more completely partisan than in determining such contests. It made 
little sense to go to the expense and trouble of contesting elections, regardless 
of the grounds, unless one’s own party already controlled the chamber. Even 
then other factors often proved decisive. The effort made by Ignatius Donnelly 
to contest his defeat in an 1878 Minnesota congressional election, documented 
with bribery, voter intimidation, and other illegal election practices, is illustra- 
tive. The Republican defense against such charges was that such practices were 
followed by all parties and, therefore, not of particular relevance.*® 

Indeed, the widespread acceptance of election fraud as appropriate and om- 


44 Detroit Free Press, 23 April 1885. 

45 U.S. Congress, Senate Select Committee to Inquire into Frauds in the Late Elections, Intimida- 
tion and Fraud in Massachusetts, Report No. 497, 46th Cong., 2d Sess., 1880, 89, 90, 105, 108; U.S. 
Congress, House of Representatives, Lot Wright, U.S. Marshal, Report No. 2681, 48th Cong., 2d 
Sess., 1885, xviii-xix, 459-61, 465, 474. 

46 Thomas B. Reed, “Contested Elections,” North American Review 151 (July 1890): 112-20; 
Martin Ridge, Ignatius Donnelly: The Portrait of a Politician (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1962), 187-95. 
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nipresent sometimes actually militated against complaints about it. As one In- 
diana newspaper declared in reflecting this general attitude, “in the race for place 
and power, it is every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. The man 
who gains a seat in Congress through a contest is looked upon as occupying a 
place he is not entitled to.” In urging Democrats not to contest their defeats, this 
Democratic newspaper noted that “There was undoubtedly bulldozing and 
buying of votes, in a moderate and quiet way, on both sides, and means used 
to secure votes not in accordance with even political honesty and fair dealing,” 
but “as elections are now conducted, we are of the opinion that . . . [the Repub- 
licah candidates were] fairly elected.”47 

Perhaps of more use in evaluating the presence of election fraud, although 
subject to many of the same limitations, are the contested cases argued at the 
level of the state legislatures. Though more difficult to investigate than congres- 
sional cases, these data indicate the prevalence of various kinds of election 
fraud. A few examples are suggestive. The Kansas Populists contested eighteen 
legislative seats in 1893 on grounds of violation of election laws. An 1889 investi- 
gation by the Committee on Elections of the Rhode Island General Assembly 
uncovered widespread vote-buying and election corruption “almost beyond be- 
lief.” In Montana in 1889 partisan actions of election officials (characterized by 
the New York Times as equivalent to those of “Southern returning boards”) 
resulted in five contested election cases. These provided fascinating testimony ex- 
plaining the monetary limits of vote-buying per voter and, ultimately, led to the 
organization of two legislatures and the election of four different United States 
senators. This type of election fraud perhaps reached its apogee in the celebrated 
1891 “steal of the senate” in New York when Democrats gained control of that 
body by the partisan disposition of contested election cases.48 Another legisla- 
tive investigation, in New Jersey in 1890, found evidence of “extensive frauds . . . 
covering so many precincts and so connected in method and purpose as to dem- 
onstrate a common conspiracy.” The Senate elections committee took 2,800 
pages of testimony documenting false registrations, widespread repeating, 
colonizing, intimidation, miscounting, and illegal ballots. Ultimately, sixty-six 
men were sent to prison for their involvement in these practices.49 Another form 
of election fraud revealed by a study of legislative sources is illustrated by the 
1897 Indiana legislature’s voting on partisan lines to unseat Populists who, all 
reports conceded, had received the majority of popular votes cast in their 
districts.5° 


47 Plymouth (Ind.) Democrat, quoted in Princeton (Ind.) Clarion, 7 December 1882. 

48 William E. Parrish, “The Great Kansas Legislative Imbroglio of 1893,” Journal of the West 1 
(October 1968): 471-90; New York Times, 1 June 1889; James Hamilton, From Wilderness to State- 
hood: A History of Montana (Portland, Oregon: Binfords and Mort, 1957), 558-65; Arthur Wallace 
Dunn, From Harrison to Harding: A Personal Narrative, vol. I (New York: G. P. Putnam, 1922), 
50-51; Matthew Hale, “How the New York Senate was Captured,” Forum 13 (April 1892): 179-92. 

49 Journal of the Forty-sixth Senate of the State of New Jersey (Trenton, N.J.: Sharp Printing Co., 
1890), 720-51, quote on 721; McCormick, History of Voting in New Jersey, 171-73. 

50 Journal of the Indiana House of Representatives, 1897 (Indianapolis, 1897), 360-65. 
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DEFLATIONARY FRAUD 


Finally, while it is not the intention in this article to enter the controversy be- 
tween Converse and others as to the precise level of voting fraud, it is incorrect 
to assume that fraud always inflated turnout statistics, as Converse believes.*! 
Much substantiated election fraud involved manipulations, miscounting, or dis- 
carding of actual ballots by corrupt election officials rather than repeating or 
ballot-box stuffing.5? Violence and intimidation at the polls, which caused many 
voters not to vote, was another type of “deflationary” fraud. Indeed, violence 
was a common characteristic of Gilded Age elections and not at all limited to 
the South. The United States Marshal for Philadelphia admitted in 1881 that 
fraudulent voting and violence were so endemic in that city that “Never an elec- 
tion goes by without a riot” and in some wards “scarcely an election goes by 
without somebody being killed.” A Cincinnati newspaper reported as a quiet 
election one in which only eight people were killed. In many cities riots were 
often orchestrated to drive people away from the polls, with protection provided 
for those carrying the “right” party ticket. A midwest newspaper noted in 1884 
that nearly everywhere in America voting was “an arduous task attended by . . . 
personal danger. Every peaceable man and every household dread the approach 
of election day.”53 Such turmoil at the polls was so characteristic that the Kansas 
supreme court ruled in 1887 that election violence, including fights between rival 
party challengers, threats of physical retaliation, and “boisterous conduct,” con- 
stituted only “a slight disturbance and casual fray, such as frequently occurs at 
elections” and would not “vitiate an election, or justify voters in abandoning the 
polls.”54 One New York City election inspector reported: “I think it next to im- 
possibie for any man to go down and get a square vote at that precinct unless 
he had a regiment of soldiers with fixed bayonets . . . . The crowd got around 
me and threatened my life, so that I was advised I had better leave, and did so, 
as I did not want to be killed.” Richard Croker, eventually to become Tammany 
boss, got his political start as a bully to intimidate possible Republican voters 


51 For a recent and imaginative demonstration of the existence and importance of “deflationary 
fraud” achieved by paying voters to stay away from the polls, see Gary W. Cox and J. Morgan 
Kousser, “Turnout and Rural Corruption: New York as a Test Case,” American Journal of Political 
Science 25 (November 1981): 646-63. For another view of turnout statistics that is relevant to this 
controversy, see Ray M. Shortridge, “Estimating Voter Participation,” in Clubb, Flanigan, and Zin- 
gale, Analyzing Electoral History, 137-52. 

52 In addition to previous citations, see particularly D. W. Lusk, Eighty Years of Illinois: Politics 
and Politicians (Springfield, Ill.: Rokker, 1889), 481; Philadelphia Inquirer, 14 April 1880. 

53 U.S., Congress, Senate, Alleged Frauds in the Late Elections, Report No. 916, 46th Cong., 3d 
Sess., 1880, 22; Cincinnati Enquirer, 15 October 1884; George W. McCrary, “Our Election Laws,” 
North American Review 128 (May 1879): 451; Princeton (Ind.) Clarion, 20 November 1884. 

54 Tarbox v. Sughrue, 12 Pac. Rep. 935 (1887). The court also ruled that illegal voting or fraud 
would not necessarily invalidate an election; there had to be sufficient demonstrated illegal ballots 
to change the result. 
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and as a repeater, voting seventeen times in one election. In 1874 he was arrested 
for murdering one opponent at the polls.55 

Other forms of election fraud that reduced, rather than increased, turnout in- 
cluded repeated verbal challenges, sometimes “unduly prolonged by the con- 
nivance of the [election] judges,” by which legal voters were “unable to reach the 
[voting] window and actually tender their ballots.” In some cities, turnout was 
reduced by the partisan use of law officers to arrest voters of the opposing party 
to keep them from the polls. The Cincinnati police, controlled by the Democratic 
city administration, in 1884 made a sweep through an area of heavy black popu- 
lation and arbitrarily arrested 113 black males on election eve and sequestered 
them in a basement under the jail until the polls closed the next day, whereupon 
they were released without charges ever being pressed.5® In St. Louis 1,028 
deputy marshals, appointed by Republican federal officials, arrested hundreds 
of Democrats to prevent their voting, and then released them without charges.*’ 

The combination of violence at the polls and the role of law officers suggests 
one last source of information on election practices virtually ignored by 
historians and political scientists. This involves the records of the Department 
of Justice generated by the implementation of the Federal Election Laws.** Al- 
though usually incorrectly regarded as part of Reconstruction legislation, the 
Federal Election Laws, passed in 1870-71 and not repealed until 1894, applied 
to elections in the North and represented the federal government’s only effort to 
regulate elections until the second half of the twentieth century. These laws were 
passed in response to election fraud in the North and were designed to end im- 
personation, repeating, intimidation, and bribery in congressional elections or 
voting registrations. They authorized the appointment of federal supervisors of 
elections and of deputy marshals to assist the supervisors and maintain order. 

Northern Democrats charged the Federal Election Laws with actually en- 
couraging election fraud. As the deputies were federal appointees, they were in- 
variably Republican. Indeed, deputies were usually chosen from lists supplied by 
local Republican party officials. Democrats maintained that such deputies in- 
timidated potential Democratic voters, particularly immigrants. The number of 
deputies was often quite large, as in New York in 1892 when 8,000 deputies were 
appointed. At times such deputies served on election day as Republican party 


55 Werner, Tammany Hall, 150; Lothrop Stoddard, Master of Manhattan: The Life of Richard 
Croker (New York: Longmans, Green, 1931), 46, 56. 

56 George W. McCrary, A Treatise on the American Law of Elections (Chicago: Callaghan, 1897), 
130n; Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, 15 October 1884; U.S. Congress, Lot Wright, xx. Those who 
promised to vote the Democratic ticket (at 60¢ each) were released in time to do so. 

57 U.S., Congressional Record, 53rd Cong., Ist Sess., vol., 25, pt. 2, p. 2046. 

58 In Record Group (RG) 60, Department of Justice, National Archives (NA), Washington, D.C., 
these papers contain a wealth of information, but apparently only Albie Burke has used them for 
any published work, and that was for a quite different purpose. See Albie Burke, “Federal Regulation 
of Congressional Elections in Northern Cities, 1871-1894,” American Journal of Legal History 14 
(January 1970): 17-34. 
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workers, distributing Republican tickets at the polls they were supposed to po- 
lice. Some marshals even aided Republican repeaters in illegal voting and imper- 
sonation. In a revealing indication of partisan emotions and election day prac- 
tices, Delaware’s Democratic legislature in 1881 passed a resolution authorizing 
the state to defend all persons indicted for assaulting U.S. marshals or voting ille- 
gally. An Ohio Democratic newspaper demonstrated the same sentiments and 
the common reality of election violence when it denied the legitimacy of federal 
deputies in elections and maintained that “They can all be kicked and cuffed 
about like ordinary citizens, and will be compelled to take their chances with 
common people on election day.”5° 

Republicans, of course, countered that the Federal Election Laws limited elec- 
tion fraud. Court decisions based on the application of the laws demonstrated 
the validity of this assertion, at least in some instances. In 1880, for example, 
the Supreme Court upheld the conviction of Baltimore judges for resisting the 
. authority of federal supervisors who tried to stop them from stuffing the ballot 
box. Moreover, Republicans believed that the mere presence of federal deputies 
often averted possible vote fraud. The U.S. marshal in Chicago in 1882, for ex- 
ample, reported that his deputies “kept thousands of repeaters and illegal voters 
from the polls” and had to arrest only ten persons for actually violating election 
laws.°° On the other hand, an 1880 congressional investigating committee con- 
cluded that the Federal Election Laws were administered in such a partisan 
fashion that, rather than protecting the ballot, they simply served as tools to pro- 
mote Republican interests. In any event, the records of the supervisors and 
marshals contain considerable information on election practices and election 
fraud that must be examined. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Scholars must recognize that election fraud, whatever its precise level or in- 
fluence, was a common characteristic of Gilded Age elections. Arduous work re- 
mains to be done, but by consulting these new sources of information the full 
parameters of the subject will become clear. Obviously, allegations of voting 
fraud did not come solely from elitist Mugwumps or always signify an under- 
lying determination to restrict the democratic aspects of the political system, 
whatever the final outcome of electoral “reform” might have been. But just as 


59 Cincinnati Enquirer, 21 September, 7 October 1878; A. M. Jones to Benjamin H. Brewster, 5 
December 1882, Justice Department, RG 60, NA; Albie Burke, “Federal Regulation of Congressional 
Elections in Northern Cities, 1871-1894” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1968), ii-iii, 
169-71; U.S. Congress, Alleged Frauds, 1880, xi; New York Times, 28 January 1881. 

60 Ex parte Siebold, 100 U.S. 371 (1880); Jones to Brewster, 5 December 1882, Justice Department, 
RG 60, NA. 

61 U.S. Congress, Alleged Frauds, 1880, iv, xi-xii. For other evidence of partisanship in election 
administration and of “riot and bloodshed” at the polls, see A. M. Jones to Charles Devens, 27 Oc- 
tober 1880, Lot Wright to Benjamin Brewster, 25 September 1884, and Channing Richards to Ben- 
jamin Brewster, 27 October 1884, Justice Department, RG 60, NA. 
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obviously, election fraud was rooted in the political system. The interaction 
among the institutional framework, the competitive partisan balance of the 
party system, and an indulgent political culture encouraged and made possible 
election fraud in the Gilded Age. Any changes in those interrelated factors would 
affect the incidence of election fraud.62 And as even one Mugwump reformer 
in New York City noted, election abuses were more “directly attributable to the 
insufficiency of our election laws” than to “any inherent tendency to corrup- 
tion.”®3 Scholars must recognize that legal and political determinants of the ac- 
tual conduct of elections often shaped electoral outcomes as much as did issues, 
candidates, or the social bases of mass political behavior. 


62 See, for example, Reynolds, “Vote Buying in New Jersey,” 204-09. Of course the turn-of-the- 
century political transformation involving these factors had other important results as well. For sug- 
gestive comments with respect to matters of governance and forms of political participation, see 
Richard L. McCormick, From Realignment to Reform: Political Change in New York State, 
1893-1910 (Ithaca, NY.: Cornell University Press, 1981). 

63 William Ivins, Machine Politics and Money in Elections in New York City (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1887), 30. 
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